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FOREWORD 



O 

ERIC 



No longer is a school staff composed of principal, teachers, secre- 
tary, and custodian. Other past rigidities in staffing likewise have 
been loosened in efforts to create staffs composed of people with dif- 
ferent training, expertise, experiences, and interests to carry out the 
diverse duties required when schools serve children, youth, and adults 
as individuals. A most significant development has been the addition of 
paraprofessionals to the school team--with implications for the profes- 
sional training sequence, for serving children and youth better, and for 
relating school and community social and educational needs. 

No better person could have been secured to develop the overviews 
than Garda Bowman. She lias been a pioneer in the New Careers movement 
with colleagues at Bank Street College of Education. Wilton Anderson, 
in his position as chief of Career Opportuntics -Urban/Rural , School 
Development Program, U.S. Office of Education, truly knows of the 
Career Opportunities Program. This understanding is demonstrated in 
Part 2 of this analytical paper. These two authors benefited from the 
assistance of Gladstone Atwell and Alan Sweet. 

The accompanying bibliography may be updated by checking recent 
issues of Research .in Education (RIE) and Current Index to Journals in 
Education (CIJE) . Both RIE and CIJE use the same descriptors (index 
terms) . Documents in RIE are listed in blocks according to the clear- 
inghouse code letters which processed them, beginning with the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult Education (AC) and ending with the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Vocational and Technical Education (VT) . The clearinghouse 
code letters, which are listed at the beginning of RIE, appear opposite 
the ED number at the beginning of each entry. "SP" (School Personnel) 
designates documents processed by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education . 

In addition to using the ERIC Thesaurus, RIE, CUE, and various ERIC 
indexes, you will find it helpful to be placed on the mailing list of the 
ERIC clearinghouses which are likely to abstract and index as well as 
develop publications pertinent to your needs and interests. The news- 
letters arc provided on a complimentary basis on request to the individual 
c learinghouses . 
iv 
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Users who become efficient in using ERIC searching tools and tech- 
niques can develop their own specific bibliographies. The indexing 
system can refine a search to the point where one reads only entries 
that meet his specifications. In many eases, reading the abstracts 
will he adequate for the needs; in other cases one may wish to use the 
information which hIUC provides to secure documents from either the 
original publishers or from the URIC Document Reproduction Service. (See 
Ordering Information) . 

For readers uncertain how to use ERIC capabilities effectively, we 
recommend the following which arc available in microfiche and hardcopy 
through the URIC Document Reproduction Service: (a) How To Conduct a 

Search Through ERIC , ED 036 4 99, microfiche, 65<£; hardcopy, $3.29; (b) 
Instructional Materials on educa tional R esources Information Center 
(ERIC) . Part Two. Information Sheets on EJIIC , ED 04 3 5S0, microfiche 
65<j:; hardcopy, $3.29. Item "b" is available as a complimentary item, 
while the supply lasts, from this Clearinghouse. Instructions for order- 
ing ERIC matei'ials are given in "Ordering Information." 

This publication has been created in the expectation that it will 
be useful to preservice and inservice teachers and administrators as 
well as by teachers of teachers. That it is transitory is recognized; 
ERIC descriptors (index terms) are provided on page 54 in the hope 
that readers will use Resea rch in Education and Current Index to Journals 
in Education to keep abreast of a most important venture in educational 
experimentation . 



August 1971 



Joel L. Burdin 
Di rector 



ABSTRACT 



In the first of the two papers in this monograph, the author describes 
the concepts of career ladders and career lattices for para profess ioaa 1 s in 
education and the ways in which these concepts have been i implemented in the 
past few years. Various aspects of implementation arc examined, .including 
functions performed, requirements for advancement, training, compensation, 
recruitment and selection, evaluation, and credentials and certification. 
Because this is a relatively new development in education, some potential 
problems arc considered, with suggested strategies for dealing with them. 
Finally, the various benefits resulting from a career ladder and parapro- 
fcssional program arc discussed as they apply to the student, the parapi-o- 
fcssional, the professional, the institution, and the community. The second 
paper describes in more detail the Career Opportunities Program of the U.S. 
Office of education. The operation of the program is discussed and trends 
for the future are considered, including the use of differentiated staffs 
in team teaching and informal classrooms, the role of state agencies > 
revisions in teacher certification, the increased use 
effect of career lattices on school salary structure, 
teacher training programs. There arc four appendices 
(MBM) 
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STRUCTURED CAREER DEVELOPMENT: AM OVERVIEW 

by Card :i W. Bowman 



INTRODUCTION 

The career ladder approach is by no means a new concept. It has been 
an accepted practice of management in both the private and public sector 
throughout the years. The armed services have formalized the process by 
various ins.iy.ui a of rank which make visible the step on the career ladder 
which each individual has reached. 

What is innovative and, in fact, revolutionary is the application of 
this concept to the teaching profession, particularly to those who lack 
the traditional requirements for certification. It has been customary to 
place in one omnibus category all non-certi fied personnel, regardless of 
individual differences in training, experience, competence, and apparent 
potential . 

The reference to the military above does not, of course, signify any 
desire to establish a rigid structure of rank and accompanying privileges 
within the educational enterprise. Rather, the basic premise of the 
career ladder approach is that staff productivity is enhanced and the 
quality of education improved when there is opportunity for career devel- 
opment for all school personnel, starting at the entry level and extending 
throughout the entire system. The human values inherent in such an 
approach include not only self-fulfillment but also the opportunity to 
make an increasingly significant contribution to the learning of children 
and youth. 

It is ironic that the emphasis upon career development for parapro- 
fessionals has, in fact, increased pressure for differentiated staffing 
for certified teachers as well. Until very recently, teachers had no 
opportunity for upward mobility except in school management--a change 
which was not only unacceptable to dedicated teachers but also deprived 
students of the services of the most inspired and inspiring members of 
the faculty. I.n the last few years, there has been increasing utilization 
of resource teachers and master teachers who arc upwardly mobile but who 
have not relinquished the teaching role. 

Actually, the ultimate objectives of the career ladder approach 
throughout the entire system are not only differentiated staffing but 
differentiated education--that is to say, the disciplined practice of 
particularization of educational services in terms of the assessed 
needs of students and the wide range of staff competencies. The career 
ladder approach for paraprofess ionals not only provides some recognition 
and encouragement on the long, long road from entry level to certifica- 
tion, but also involves persons with a wide variety of life experiences 
and competencies, each contributing to the learnings of children and 
youth in his own, unique way. For low income students, particularly, 
the inclusion of staff members from their own neighborhood may create a 
climate in which learning becomes a positive challenge rather than a 
dreary duty. 
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A CAREER LADDER l ; OR PARAPR01-HSS10NALS 



The career ladder approach for paraprofess ional s establishes a hier- 
arcliy of positions below the professional level, with opportunity for 
step-by-step progress from entry level all the way to certification and 
beyond, with increasing responsibility, status, and compensation at each 
step and with training available on a task-related basis to facilitate 
upward mobility without sacrificing full employment. It is important 
that various occupational tracks in such fields as teaching, guidance, 
and library and home-school liaison be coordinated so that transfer from 
one track to another is not only possible but relatively s.imple--provi.dod 
there are available job openings in the desired type of work. Emphasis 
upon ease of transfer has led to a new terminology in the U.S. Office of 
Education, namely: "Career Lattice," which connotes a cluster of occu- 

pational tracks with coordinate steps so that the possibility of transfer 
is facilitated. 

In some communities, transferability is complicated by relations 
with unions and civil service commissions. At the higher levels (asso- 
ciate and up), transferability should be possible but might involve some 
temporary cut-back in status while specialized skills arc being learned. 

To some this sacrifice seems worthwhile. It is a matter for individual 
choice . 

Essential to the career ladder approach is that there be fixed line 
items in the school budget at each sequential step with appropriate fringe 
benefits and increments. In other words, the ladder should be an inte- 
gral part of the school structure, rather than a temporary expediency. 

The availability of training on a task-related basis, referred to 
above, includes both inservice training to improve performance at each 
individual’s present level and academic studies at a degree -granting 
institution to meet the trainee's specific career needs in working with 
the children. The latter should be available but not compulsory, so that 
upward mobility is possible for those who have the desire and the capacity 
for growth; however, respect for the contribution of those on the entry 
level obviates any discomfort for any who may prefer to remain in their 
present position. 

Task-related training also involves cooperation between the school 
system and the institution of higher learning, so that released time is 
provided for course work and academic credit is granted for work experi- 
ence, thus reducing the time required to complete degree requirements 
and increasing the motivation of those who combine employment, family 
duties, and higher education--a tri -partite challenge of great magnitude 
which has been pursued witli amazing fortitude and perseverance by 
thousands of trainees, as indicated in a subsequent section of this 
paper. On-sitc courses are valuable in reducing travel time, but most 
trainees prefer some courses on campus to have a sense of belonging and 
the stimulation of work with other students. 
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Although released time reduces the hours of the parapro fessionals 
with children , -the justification lies in the assumption that those ser- 
vices will be more effective in the end. If substitutes are available, 
this problem is minimized. 
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To summnri 20 , the cruci al factor:; - -the "si.no qua non" — of the career 

ladder approach for parnprofessi ortal s follow: 

1. Occupational tracks below the professional level that have sequential 
steps leading to certification should be established. 

2. These new occupational tracks should be integrated into the personnel 
structure of the school system as a stable and accepted pattern by 
creating fixed line items in the budget with specific titles, job 
descriptions, and graduated compensation and by providing the appro- 
priate fringe benefits, increments, sick leave, annual leave, and 

all other customary personnel benefits and protection. 

3. There should be inservi.ee training to increase effectiveness at the 
present level . 

4. The availability of academic studies from a degree-granting institu- 
tion of higher learning will enable those who desire upward mobility 
to seek the necessary qualifications for advancement. 

5. Cooperation between the school system and the institution of higher 
learning is necessary so that released time is granted for academic 
work and credit toward a degree is given for work experience. 

6. Titles and compensation should be coordinated across tracks so that 
transfer from one type of work to another (i.e., from .instruction to 
guidance) is facilitated within the natural limitation of unfilled 
slots in the desired occupational track— a system with ease of 
transferability sometimes referred to as a "Career Lattice" (Figure 
I). 



Figure I 
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A = Vertical movement directly up one occupational track 
B = Vertical movement followed by horizontal transfer to another' track at 
the same level 



C = Diagonal movement from one track to another at a higher level with 
appropriate training, i.e., library aide to home -school assistant 
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7. The career ladder approach should be continued and expanded through - 
ou t the school, system, so that teachers (Tor example) nay achieve 
upward mobility without giving up the teaching rune Lion. (In some 
school systems, the paraprofessLonal stalfl : is d.i. t: 1‘cren t i ated but not 
the professional; whereas in other systems, the reverse is true.) 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CAREER LADDER 

Since the basic concept of a career ladder is entirely consistent 
with sound personnel practices, there is general acceptance of the idea 
by schools, colleges, and the broader community. Implementation, however, 
lags far behind protestations primarily because of uncertainty as to con- 
tinued federal funding; lack of cooperation between school systems and 
institutions of higher learning; the usual resistance to drastic ciiange; 
protectiveness for the role and prerogatives of the professional s ; and 
concern that standards will be lowered if pavaprofessionals engage, even 
in a helping capacity, in the learning-teaching process. 

In 1967-68, when the author, together with Dr. Gordon J. Klopf and 
many colleagues, conducted a study of new careers and roles in the 
American school,-*- 15 projects for the training and effective utilization 
of auxiliary personnel (paraprof ess ional s) were developed, coordinated, 
and analyzed by Bank Street College of Education for the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Followup at the conclusion of the study revealed that in only three 
of the 15 demonstration projects, placement after training and the pos- 
sibility of upgrading were unquestioned. The report states: 

The total picture . . . indicates that institutionalization of 
auxiliaries within the school structure is still a hope and a dream, 
and very far from a reality. The training demonstration proved its 
point [i.e., that low-income, educationally disadvantaged persons 
could be trained to contribute significantly to the learning- 
teaching process . . .] , but the question remains --training for 
what: for temporary, uncertain, dead-end jobs, or for stable, 

open -ended employment ?2 

A study conducted by the National Committee on Employment of Youth 
in December 1969 confirmed this negative finding. The most basic finding 
of the study was that M within all but one of [eight] agencies studied, 
opportunities for career mobility arc cither severely limited or completely 
non-existent . 



^Garda W. Bowman and Gordon J. Klopf, "New Careers and Roles in the 
American School" (New York: Bank Street College of Education, 1968). 

2 I b i d . , p. 36. 

(Carolyn R. Gould and others, "Career Mobility for Paraprofessions 
in the Human Services" (New York: National Committee on employment of 

Youth, 1969). 
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The first .important breakthrough came in 1967 with the establishment 
of supplementary training in institutions of higher education for para- 
professional s employed in Head Start. The response to this opportunity 
was enthusiastic despite the triple demands of job, study, and home duties 
for the trainees. The low dropout rate was amazing, particularly in view 
of the fact that most trainees had been out of school for many years and 
many had unfortunate and frustrating memories of their early schooling. 

Despite the high enrollment and low dropout rate in this program, 
advancement on the job for those who earned an associate of arts degree 
did not always follow automatically, despite commitments by all concerned. 
Head Start, therefore, created a career development program with trained 
counselors to serve as liaisons between the paraprofcssionals and their 
employers . 

Follow Through--thc pilot program which extends the principles and 
practices of Head Start into the early elementary grades--deve loped 
supplementary training in many of its projects and is currently concerned 
with the sc -113 problem faced earlier by Head Start --that of securing com- 
mitment and, indeed, actual job slots in a graduated sequence below the 
professional level. 

In 1969, a new approach was developed oy the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development in the U.S. Office of Education --the Career Oppor- 
tunities Program. More than 150 projects were funded in 1970 (at least 
one in every state), in which the school system as sponsor accepted the 
career ladder concept as a prerequisite for funding. Cooperation of 
the sponsoring school system with a local institution of higher learning 
was also required, as well as broad community involvement in planning. 
Funds were made available for task - related training combined with full 
employment through sub- contracts with colleges and universities. 

A panel of consultants (members of the so-called Leadership Training 
Institute) assisted in interpreting the program to the various groups and 
elements involved in planning and administering Career Opportunities Pro- 
grams at the local level and worked closely with Washington staff in both 
developmental and operational stages. 

Though it is too early to judge the impact of these programs upon 
school systems, colleges, communities, and upon the paraprofcssionals 
themselves , the initial feedback is encouraging. A report on the status 
of the Career Opportunities Program is contained in the second section 
of this monograph. 

Emphasis upon these three nation-wide programs, with their massive 
input of funds coupled with creative ideas, should not in any way belittle 
the efforts and accomplishments of those few pioneering school systems 
which developed the career ladder approach independently before the pro- 
grams described above were organized. It was, in fact, the viable models 
which had been created in such school systems as Minneapolis, New York 
City, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and Seattle which 
enabled the program planners to say to Congress and to school super- 
intendents throughout the country: "It can be done; it works!" Without 

these models, career development might still be no more than a hope and 
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a dream for parapro fcssionnl s . The career ladder approaches developed in 
Minneapolis and New York City are presented in Appendices A and B respec- 
tively. 

VARIATIONS IN IMPLEMENTATION AN!) SOME COMMON TIIRfiADS 

There is no one easy road to the implementation of the career ladder 
approach. There arc infinite variations in terminology, functions, 
requirements, training, compensation, recruitment, and evaluation to adapt 
to individual situations without watering down any of the critical factors 
listed above. Intensive community involvement in product -oriented planning 
has proved invaluable in selecting from among various possibilities the 
most effective and relevant combinations. Community involvement in the 
initial stages also helps ultimately in the interpretation of the program 
and its continued acceptance and support. 

Te rminology 



Variations as to terminology are relatively insignificant. Whether 
the titles follow the usual pattern (indicated on the extreme left of 
Figure II) or one of the other two patterns illustrated in Figure II 
below, or still another idiosyncratic pattern, is of no import as long as 
the critical factors listed previously are included. 



Figure II 

Examples of Alternate Terminology 
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Step 1 


Trainee 


Trainee 


Trainee 
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Aide 


Aide I 


Basic Aide 


Step 3 


Assistant 


Aide II 


Aide 


Step 4 


Associate 


Aide III 


Basic Intern 
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Intern 


Student Teacher 


Intern 


Step 6 


Certified Professional 


Teacher 


Basic Teacher 


Step 7 


Resource Specialist 


Team Leader 


Teacher Leader 


Step 8 


Program Director 


Master Teacher 


Master Loader 



The variations in terminology for the sequential steps in the career 
ladder mirror the variations in terminology for non -certified personnel. 
The term "paraprofes sional , " used in this paper, is only one of many terms 
in common usage, such as auxiliary personnel, sub-professionals , pre- 
professionals, semi -professionals, and one of the most recent variations 
--"the new professionals." One of the most widely utilized terms is 
"teacher aide," which to the author seems misleading when used in a 
generic sense, since it literally refers to the entry level position in 
the instructional track only. However, as with the terminology applied 
to sequential steps, the nomenclature is relatively unimportant, provided 
there is no confusion within and between various programs. 
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Functi ons 



Tlio functions vary largely in relation to the length of time the 
program has been operating and the calibre of the personnel recruited. 

The pattern observed most frequently is of initial hesitation to assign 
any education-related functions to parnprofessiona Is . This attitude 
usually prevails until the competence of various individuals has earned 
the respect and trust: of teachers, parents, and administrators. Some- 
times, the pendulum has been known to swing in the other direction after 
trust has been established and paraprofessi ona 1 s are overwhelmed by too 
much responsibility too soon. This eventually can be avoided by careful 
analysis of each person's evolving skills and special talents so as to 
utilize his potential and expand constantly his sphere of influence in 
small steps with adequate support and supervision. 

In general, the steps in the progression are marked by increasing 
responsibility and gradually decreasing supervision. For example, at 
the trainee or probationary level , the supervision is close and contin- 
uing, both by the resource specialist or supervisor and the cooperating 
teacher whom the trainee is assisting. At the intern level, supervision 
by the cooperating teacher and by the supervisor is largely in planning 
and in helping the intern to enact effective self-evaluation. At any 
level success or failure is primarily due to the relationship between 
teacher and paraprof essional . 

It is essential that even at the entry level the trainee be enabled 
to perform a dual role- -both sharing in the routine jobs so as "to free 
the teacher to teach" and working directly with pupils under professional 
supervision. If the trainee is merely permitted to manipulate things 
but not to have contact with people, the value of his linkage with the 
indigenous community is lost, and the possibility of evaluating his 
potential as a member of the educational team is minimized. 

As more paraprof essional s reach the level of associate, many innova- 
tive functions have been developed to take advantaged of the demonstrated 
new competencies. One function that has become popular is that of assis- 
tant traincr--a practice which was pioneered in the New York City program 
in which teams of teachers and paraprofessionals work together as trainers 
of other paraprofessionals in each district. In Minneapolis, aides are 
involved in planning the in service program. In Buffalo, a program is 
being developed for a training team- -consisting of the principal , a 
teacher, and a paraprofessional --for each school where paraprofessionals 
arc employed. 

Rcqui rements 



The requirements for advancement from one step to another on the 
ladder include education, experience, and demonstrated competence. The 
trend is toward increasing emphasis upon work performance as a criterion 
for advancement and decreasing emphasis upon academic requirements or, 
as they are termed by those who decry their dominance in education, 
"little pieces of paper." To move in this direction requires precise 
criteria for evaluating work performance and flexibility in credential ing 
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without: detriment to .standards. A hew state education departments are 
experimenting in trying to meet this challenge, notably the states of 
Washington and New York, Essential ly the underlying principle is that 
the dotted line in Figures 1 and II should he, in fact, a dotted line and 
not an iron curtain. 

Despite the pressures for and theoretical acceptance of advancement 
on the basis of performance-related criteria, the educational enterprise 
remains today a credent i.a led system. The usual education requirements 
for step-by-step progression arc noted in Figure III. 



Figure III 

Requirements for Step-by-Step Progression 



Step 1 


Trainee 


None 


Step 2 


Aide 


Prescrvicc training on probationary basis 


Step 3 


Assistant 


High school diploma or equivalent 


Step 4 


Associate 


Associate of Arts degree or equivalent 


Step 5 


Intern 


Two years of training and enrollment in program 
leading to certification 



To illustrate the requirements that may realistically fit into the 
overall personnel pattern of a school system, the current patterns of 
promotional opportunities below the professional level in two pioneering 
school systems are appended: Minneapolis (Appendix A) and New York City 

(Appendix B) . 

Training 



The chief determinants for variations in training are (a) avail- 
ability of funds and (b) access to and cooperation with a local institu- 
tion of higher learning. The usual pattern in larger school systems is 
to provide inservicc training by the school training staff with occa- 
sional outside consultants as needed and to secure academic education 
leading to a degree from a cooperating institution of higher learning. 

The number of colleges and universities which offer programs for 
paraprofcssionals has proliferated in the short span of 5 years. In 1967, 
one would find a few, but very few, institutions of higher learning which 
perceived this type of education as their function. They might be equated 
with the dozen or so school systems which had developed a career ladder. 
However, by 1968 Bank Street College's survey, conducted for U.S. Office 
of education , revealed that 1 IS institutions of higher learning were 
offering programs for paraprofcssionals, of which S3 were 2 -year colleges 
and 35 were 4-year colleges or universities. In 45. S percent of the 
institutions, academic credit was given for work experience. In 1970, 
a survey of paraprofessional training programs was conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service. Of the 541 institutions contacted, 190 
reported existing programs. A current report on the Career Opportunities 
Program indicates 210 cooperating colleges in that program alone. 
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Progress cannot be charted mere])' by numbers. The content offered 
to parapro fess i turn I s must, have proved to be of immediate value? for the 
twin goals of better j'er fonuance on the job at the present level and the 
opportunity for upward mobility. If this were? not the case, the dropout 
rate would not be so ext raord i nari ] y low. 



In most programs the content areas covered include: 

1. For Paraprofcss Lonals 

a. Human growth and development; 

b. The school as an institution; 

c. Man and society; 

cl. Education-related ski 1 Is --such as the teaching of reading, math, 
social studies, science, and the arts-~and observational skills 
to cue in to students 1 special needs and interests; 

e. Mechanical skills, such as the operation of office machines and 
of audio visual equipment; 

f. Basic education in communication and study skills (sometimes 
referred to as remediation); and 

g. Introduction to the world of work skills. 



2. For Teachers 

a. Exploration of new roles and relationships, including the expanded 
role of the teacher as trainer and supervisor; and 

b. Understanding of the learning needs of various sub-cultures and 
the contribution of paraprofcssionals in this area. 

3. For Teachers and Paraprofcssionals Together 

a. Free and open dialogue, leading to mutual respect and understanding 

b. Planning, team by team, to enhance the learning of children in 
every situation; and 

c. Exploration of functions that need to be performed in a school 
system and of who will perform them and how. 



Each item in the above outline is amplified in Appendix I of A 
Learning Team: Teacher and Auxiliary ^ prepared by Bank Street College 

of Education for the Educational Personnel Development Bureau, U.S. Office 
of Education, as a team training guide for paraprof essionals and the pro- 
fessionals with whom they work. 



These content areas are not conceived of as specific courses, but 
rather as the substantive requirements which arc combined, condensed, or 
amplified to meet individual needs. The process varies far more than the 
content . 



The procedures for freeing or compensating professionals ancl para- 
professionals to participate in joint and/or separate training also vary 
from school system to school system, including such practices as hiring 
substitutes, giving stipends for work after school hours, and arranging 
for on-site instruction to cut down on travel time. 



4 

Gordon J. Klopf and others, A Learning Team: Teacher and Auxiliary 

(New York: Bank Street College of Education, 1969) . pp. 151-55. 
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A l : ow school systems provide released time Tor all academic work, 
while most systems j* i ve released time for half the duration of the aca- 
demic work. The other half of the work is on the student’s own time. 

The cooperating colleges and universities also vary in their policies. 
Some provide academic credit for both supervised work experience and in- 
service training which meet their qualifications. A few give credits 
for Life experience. Some give a form of recognition after 6 months or 
a year of work rather than waiting until the 60 hours required for an 
associate of arts degree have been completed. Still others develop a 
credit bank, keeping credit earned in escrow until the entrance require- 
ments have been met, thus enabling students to enter college before 
they have earned a high school diploma or its equivalent. Other insti- 
tutions of higher learning adopt one or more, but not all, of these 
facilitating practices which are designed to make the return to academic 
life less traumatic for those with heavy work and family responsibilities 
who have been out of touch with the patterns of learning and working in 
a college setting. Counseling services have proved of inestimable value 
in making this adjustment. 

Compensation 



The chief determinants of the range of compensation arc the cost of 
living in the community, the extent of federal funding available, the 
degree of acceptance of paraprofessionals as contributors to education, 
and the effectiveness of the pressure brought by organized groups for 
adequate compensation . 

The most dramatic example of effective pressure is the success of 
the United Federation of Teachers and District Council 37 which recently 
achieved a new high for paraprofessional compensation in New York City. 
The rates of pay agreed upon in the Union Contract, January 1, 1970- 
December 31, 1972 arc given in Figure IV. 

Figure IV 
Rates of Pay 



Employees in the bargaining unit will be paid at the following rates 
per hour: 



Title 


Present 

Rate 


Effective 
Jan. 1, 1070 


Effective 
Jan. 1, 1971 


Effective 
Jan. 1, 1972 


Teacher Aide or 
Family Worker 


$1.75 


$2.50 


$2.80 


$3.10 


Teacher Aide "A" 
or Family Worker 
"A" Cpre ’68) 


1.75 


2.75 


3.10 


3.50 


Education Assis- 
tant or Family 
Assistant 


2.00- 

2.25 


2.80 


3.15 


3.65 
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l : .f focti vc 
,T:ni. 1 , 1071 



liffeet i vc 
Jan. 1, 1972 



Title 



Uducati on Assis- 
tant "A" or l ; ami lv 
Assistant "A" 

lain cation Assis- 
tant "B" or Family 
Assistant " B" 

liilucation Associ- 
ate or Family 
Associate 

Auxiliary Trainer 
or Parent Program 
Assistant 

Complete fringe benefits were available. 

In most instances the funding is almost entirely from federal sources, 
with a few interesting exceptions such as Minneapolis, where SO percent of 
the funding is local and 50 percent is from federal and state sources. In 
the school system in Brentwood, New York, a small suburb of New York City, 
paraprof cssionals are used throughout the system rathei' than only in the 
so-called "target areas" which arc eligible for federal funds. Hence 
funding is primarily from so-called "hard money," i.e., the local board 
of education budget. In Bloomington and Robbinsdale, suburbs of Minnea- 
polis, the paraprofessional s are piaid from "hard funds" also. 

The average compensation throughout the country remains at approx- 
imately $1.75 per hour at. the entry level, ranging to $3.50 at the 
associate level, i.e., the level requiring an associate of arts degree. 

Recruitment and Selection 



Present Hffective 
Rate Jan . 1 , 1970 

2 . 90 



2.50 



3.00 



3.25 



3.75 



3.50 



4 .00 



3 . 2 \ 



3.80 



A .00 



A .20 



4.75 



4.50 



5.05 



An initial reaction to this sequence of topics might be one of sur- 
prise. Why should recruitment--thc first operational stcp--be placed 
near the end of the sequence? On second thought the rationale for this 
placement becomes clear, since it is necessary to have reached agreement 
on the fundamental purposes of the program and the design for their 
implementation before recruitment is possible. Moreover, the guidelines 
of the funding agency in most instances profoundly affect the recruitment 
and selection of trainees in a task-related training program leading to 
career development. 

Since, as indicated above, most career ladders for paraprofessional s 
are funded by agencies concerned with reaching the unemployed and under- 
employed, the thrust in recruitment i.s to reach those below the poverty 
level. However, neither government guidelines nor educational principles 
permit selection of trainees simply because they arc poor. The funda- 
mental concern is not with the paraprofessional as an earner (important 
though that consideration is) but with the child ns a learner. 



Hence, it .is essential t In 1 1 those who embark upon a career ladder 
give evidence el; motivation to luulertako the task i.u the classroom, In 
the college, and in their own homes. 1 1 ? this is to be a positive chal- 
lenge rather than a frustrating ordeal, the prospective trainee needs 
tremendous dedication, which is a subtle quality impossible to identify 
by paper and pencil tests alone. Still another criterion for selection 
is evidence of potential for effectiveness in relating constructively 
to children and youth. 

The success of career ladder programs thus far, as evidenced by 
their maintenance and expansion, indicates that there are many low-income 
trainee., who have in fact met these exacting qualifications. However, 
since even the most careful selection of re fora Is by poverty agencies and 
the most insightful interviews by the employers cannot bo 100 percent 
successful, the opportunity for transfer referred to above is extremely 
vital --not only within the school system but also to other human services, 
such as health, social work, and law enforcement. 

Evaluation 



There are three aspects of evaluation to be considered: (a) the 

academic achievement and dropout rate of trainees, (b) the academic 
achievement of children and youth in the classrooms served by parapro- 
fessionals, and (c) the pattern of communication (adult-to-chi. Id , chi Id - 
to-udult, child-to-child , and adult-to-adult) which prevails in such 
classrooms. The third of these aspects is both process and product, 
since interaction of poor children with supportive adults from their 
own neighborhood is one of the goals of the program in itself, and it 
may lead to other goals in the learning -teaching process. 

The guidelines for federal and state funding require an adequate 
assessment of the results of each grant. Many of those assessments deal 
only with the first aspect mentioned above , i.c., the academic achieve- 
ment and dropout rate of the trainees . The latter has been found to be 
extraordinarily low, and the former encouragingly high, as indicated by 
a study of college programs for paraprofessionals in the human sei'vices 
conducted by Alan Gartner and Harriet Johnson in 1970. Of the 162 insti- 
tutions of higher learning studied, nearly half offered programs for 
toucher aides. Among the key findings are: 

1. Grades -- Sixty percent of the paraprofessionals did as we LI, and 20 
percent did better, than students enrolled in similar courses. 

2. Dropouts — At 50 percent of the schools, the rate was lower than for 
other students. It was the same for another 24 percent. 

3. Students -- There were nearly 20,000 paraprofess Lonal students at 
the 162 institutions included in the detailed analysis; 84 percent 
were female. 

4. Degree gr'anted -- Seventy percent granted a 2 -year* degree, 20 percent 
a 1-ycar certificate, .10 percent a 4-year degree. 

5. Credits -- Sixty-seven percent assured transfer of all credits to 

a 4 -year program. At 19 percent, A. A. degree was gained in 2 years, 
in three at an additional 23 percent, forty-eight percent granted 
credit specifically for work experience. 
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6. Certification -- Fourteen percent, of the programs reported changes 
in slate certification already won; another 14 percent were working 
on such changes. 

7. Career ladders -- College programs were coordinated with employer 
career ladders at. 92 percent of the programs , hut only 57 percent 
reported that promotions had occurred as a result of the college 
program , 

A few communities have conducted scientifically controlled research 
studies of the impact of paraprofessionnl assistance upon the learnings of 
children. Riessman and Gartner*’ report positive findings regarding the 
effects of the use of parnprol'essionals upon pupil learning in Colorado, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and New York. 

To date, such studies have been concerned with cognitive gains as 
measured by standardized achievement tests, rather than with the affec- 
tive development of children. For example, pupil learning in pretest 
and postiest pairs was measured in Minneapolis by means of the Metro- 
politan Reading Readiness Test given at 5-month intervals in aided and 
non-aided classes. 

The Career Opportunities Program of the U.S. Office of education has 
initiated a comprehensive and highly sophisticated system of management 
information and evaluation which incorporates all three aspects of 
assessment referred to above. The third aspect --analysis of patterns 
of communication in Career Opportunities Program classrooms--is being 
carried by teams of professionals and paraprofessionals trained in sys- 
tematic observation of communication in education. Moreover, emphasis 
of process is an integral part of the assessment conducted by M.I.li.S. 

It is concerned not merely with identifying successes and failures, but 
with evaluating how such successes and failures come about. 

As yet the assessment is relatively meager, since the programs have 
been in operation for a relatively short period of time. There appears 
to be increasing interest in this area of research which augurs well for 
closing the gap between operations and assessment. 

Credentials and Cer tification 

The current situation as to legislation and licensure of aides is 
fluid. A number of states have legislation regarding aides. These include 
California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and Ohio. Some states have licen- 
sure procedures; these include Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Still others have ex- 
tensive guidelines issued by the respective state departments of education 
regarding the qualifications, use, and supervision of aides; these include 
Colorado, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. With the advent of 



Frank Ricssman and Alan Gartner, The Instructional Aide: New Devel- 
o pments (New York: New York University, New Careers Development Center, 

January 1909) . 
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the U.S. Office oh Education's Career Opportunities Program, state depart- 
menls oh education in each state are intimately engaged in paraprofessional 
programs and it is likely that the survey data noted above which was col- 
lected in 11)70 by THI’S-NEA will require updating. There is a strong thrust 
in C.O.P. for performance-based certification. 

Certification for parapvo fes s iona Ls at two levels--;! ides and assis- 
tants-- is now available in New York State, further developments in the 
certification of parapro fessionals are likely to be related to developments 
in the broader area of teacher certification. Sixteen states are developing 
means for performance-based certification of school personnel. These in- 
clude California, Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 

New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 

Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 

Any educational innovation is fraught with difficulties. A change 
which challenges traditional roles and relationships is especially 
traumatic . 

Listed below are some of the problems that may arise as noncertificd 
personnel are introduced into the school system in a program involving 
more than menial tasks and leading potentially to full certification. 

There may be danger of a self-fulfilling prophecy in an inventory 
of possible problems. They are presented below in tiic hope that warning 
may obviate rather than invoke the dangers involved. One fact is patently 
true: that all these problems will not arise in any one program. Another 

indisputable fact is that most of these problems have been ameliorated, 
if not eliminated, by the strategics suggested in the next section. 

Some of the issues which have been identified thus far in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and expansion of a career ladder approach for 
paraprofessionals are: 

1. Rigidity of the system itself and of many persons with leadership 
roles within the system today; 

2. Lack of communication among those whose co 1 labor at lion is needed; 

3. Lack of trust by community for anything developed primarily by the 
establishment ; 

4. Hesitation on the part of administrators to use federal funds for 
programs which, if successful, will be demanded by the community 
in the years ahead and for which continued federal funding is 
prob lematical ; 

5. Tendency to downgrade the roles and functions of auxiliary personnel 
as glorified errand girls or boys; 

6. Difficulty in recruiting males, even returning veterans, into the 
school system; 

7. Danger that the new personnel will be used simply to provide "more 

of the same" rather than serving as a dynamic force for change within 
the system; 

S. Lack of appreciation of the educational challenge by some parapvo- 
fcssionals who perceive this opportunity as merely another job. 
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instead of a unique and deeply rewarding way of helping children 
and youth to learn and develop; 

hack of orientation at all levcls--administrators, teachers, students 
and jv> ?v n t s : 

10. Difficulty in arranging for transfer of credits from junior colleges 
to senior colleges and universities; 

11. Lack of academic opportunities for professionals and paraprofcssional 
to train together; 

12. Lack of time scheduled for teachers and their assistants to plan 
together; 

13. Lack of coordination with local school hoards; 

14. Lack of adequate flexibility in personnel procedures and job require- 
ments, making it difficult and often impossible to employ a 
trainee with unique natural talents at a level appropriate to his 
talents and at which he will accept the job; 

15. Inability to recognise exceptional competence by promoting a trainee 
faster than the requirements for training and experience allow; 

16. Over-emphasis upon the accumulation of college credit with concom- 
itant de-emphasis of inscrvicc training and work experience as the 
basis for upward mobility; 

17. Lack of cooperation between college faculty and school training per- 
sonnel as colleagues in planning and implementing academic curricula; 

18. Over-emphasis upon course work rather than content areas, resulting 
in a fragmented, compartmentalized academic program rather than an 
integrated approach to higher education; 

19. Lack of understanding of how adults learn, including not understand- 
ing the need for a pragmatic, highly individualized program with 
opportunity for inductive learning, i.e., extracting theory from 
experience rather than applying preconceived theory to a wide variety 
of situations (deductive learning) ; and 

20. Inadequate training opportunity for aides who were employed before 
a career ladder program was established in a school system. (The 
aides are not eligible to take part in a poverty -oriented work-study 
program and yet. their salary is not: generous enough to cover tuition 
for enrollment in a regular college program.) 

ISSUES AMD STRATEGIES 

In this next section, strategies are recommended for dealing with 
some of the issues that may arise. Space does not permit covering all 
the problems listed above, nor is it necessary to do so, for since prob- 
lems tend to overlap so do solutions. One effective approach may solve 
many related issues, not merely the one which triggered the strategy. 

Organ i zational Issues 



The following three issues are organizational. 

The issue. I low can those who are most concerned with career devel- 
opment of aiixiliai'y personnel in education be involved in the early stages 
before plans have become crystallized? 



A recommended strategy. A planning grant: m;iv bo requested to survov 
the educational needs of the coi.tcu ml ty served by the school system, to 
suggest functions which should he performed in meeting those needs, to 

make an inventor)' of existing and potential human resources, to set goals 

for the program (both immediate and ultimate), and to develop a specific 
proposal for a Career Opportunities Program in that community. It is 
essential that the planning grant provide for paid personnel from the 
school system, from the cooperating institution(s) of higher learning, 
and from the neighborhood to be served by the program. Persons from 
the neighborhood might well include some parents and parapro fessiona 1 s 
if possible. If there are no pnraprofess iona 1 s available in the neigh- 
borhood, they may be recruited from other similar neighborhoods. It 
is most important that the planning be conducted with, not for, the 

persons who will participate in the program --oi ther as staff or, if a 

planning grant is not available, as members of an Advisory Committee. 

The issue . What type of self-orientation will be needed by the 
planners ? 

Recommended strategy . The planners should study the literature and 
visit nearby cities, if possible, to observe career opportunities pro- 
grams in action. The planners should review relevant research findings 
throughout the country and in their own communities. If the program is 
being developed in one of the Model Cities, demographic data will be 
available for the neighbornoods in greatest need of human services, in- 
cluding educational services. The Community Action Agency will he able 
to provide information of vai'ious types --what the community wants of the 
school, how the community views the school, the interaction among various 
groups and elements in the community --as well as specific people who 
might be appropriate to help in planning and/or implementing the program. 

The planners will need to confer with a wide range of persons --board 
members, administrators, supervisors, teachers, counselors and other 
ancillary personnel, paraprofessionals , parents, students, and represen- 
tatives of institutions of higher learning and community agonci.cs--to 
share ideas and elicit suggestions about problems which may arise and 
strategics for dealing with these problems. In each interview or small 
group conference, it will be necessary to have two-way communication, 
i.e., interpreting the goals of the program and listening to the degree 
of resistance or cooperation that is manifest. 

The issue . How can funds be made available for stable employment 
and sequential jobs leading to certification? 

Recommende d strateg ics . It will be necessary to review all existing 
and potential funding sources, including the local education budget, or 
"hard funds," in the current fiscal year and in projected years to insure 
the fact that there will bo jobs available with graduated responsibilities 
and compensation for those who complete the required training. Training 
for positions that do not exist is the ultimate and unbearable frustra- 
tion for those who have been encouraged to hope and aspire for perhaps 
the first time in their lives. 
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l ; .i ii.'inc i a 1 prov i i on will ho necessary not only for ,s 1 a b 1 c cm]) 1 oyment 
and 1 1 ) ..• assurance of upward mobility but also for released time for study 
when and if stipends arc available, for child care services for those who 
have young children, and for increment s and fringe benefits at each step 
in the career laddc. The institution of higher learning which provides 
the training will have to consider not only .its admission policy, the 
criteria for granting credit for supervised work experience and inservice 
training, and. the possibility of on-site as well as campus course work, 
but also the question of tuition rates and the possibility of scholarship 
funds for those who need them. All this spells collaborative planning 
in both fiscal anti pulley matters so that what emerges is a special pro- 
gram with a rulionaic of its own and a built-in mechanism for durability, 
rather than a random selection of already existing courses which may be 
irrelevant not only in content, but also in outcome. 

In Minneapolis, the consultant for teacher aides in the public school 
system stated that the fact that the number of teacher aides employed by 
the system had more than tripled in 3 years was of less profound signif- 
icance than the fact that (a) the school system made a commitment to the 
institutionalization of aide service on a permanent basis and (b) there 
lias been an increasing commitment of local and state funds to the program. 

In New York City, the final step in the institutionalization of the 
career lattice was the establishment of the position of intern- -the fifth 
step in the job 5equcnee--with official job description, rate of pay, 
qualifications , and fringe benefits. The New York Board of Education 
guaranteed that paraprofossionals currently enrolled in community colleges 
on a work-study basis who complete the required course work satisfactorily 
so as to qualify as educational assistant or educational associate wil 1 be 
promoted to that level. In many cases the assignment to a given classroom 
or other educational task will not change, but the levels of responsibility, 
status and, compensation will be increased, thus providing (a) interim 
recognition and encouragement for those who wish to go on studying toward 
eventual certification and (b) a sense of achievement for those who are 
more comfortable remaining at the associate level. 

Specific line items in the budget for each of these steps is neces- 
sary for institutionalizing a career ladder in the positive sense of the 
ward, that is to say, .incorporating paraprofcssional services and a career 
ladder as a permanent part of the school system rather than req, iring that 
paraprof essionals conform to traditional mores and methods within the 
instituti on . 

Maintenance i ssues 

There are two maintenance issues involved. 

The issue. How can those who become part of "the system" retain the 
trust and cooperation of their neighbors? 

Recommended strategics. The responsible tv for maintaining liaison 
between school and community after the community representative receives 
recognition and increasing compensation from the school system is three- 
fold. The paraprof ess i onals need to keep their contacts with friends and 
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local organisations alive aiul vigorous. The common i I v must have (a i t: h in 
the Integrity and con l i.nu Ln i; concern u f there who accent positions of 
increasing i importance within the schools. The school people must be 
sensitive to the naraprof ess i ona 1 s 1 delicate position within t ho i i* own 
neighborhoods and provide supportive services as needed in either indi- 
vidual or group counseling. 

A critical aspect of this situation is the composition, functions, 
and status of the continuing advisory committee, if parents and community 
leader's who arc not employed by the school system arc included in suffi- 
cient numbers on the advisory committee so that they feel that they are 
talking out of strength rather than weakness, and if their suggestions 
arc respected and seriously considered , the school -common i ty atmosphere 
can be improved. When the social climate is such that the school people 
really listen to the community, then those who are not employed are more 
apt to listen to neighbors who have been employed by the school system, 
in such a case there is more likelihood of effective performance by para- 
professionals when they attempt to interpret educational goals and en- 
courage parents to support their children's learnings. If, however, the 
total climate is one of suspicion and hostility, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for a few paraprofessionals to form a trusting relationship. There 
must he an overall policy of both outreach to and involvement of the 
community in school activities and decision making in order to establish 
the milieu in which paraprofessionals from the community can work ’with- 
out conflicting loyalties. 

The fact that paraprofessionals arc beginning to organize in some 
communities through unions, their own associations , or both is to be 
reckoned with in the composition of advisory committees and in the con- 
tinuing relationships between auxiliaries and their neighbors who arc 
not employed by the school. 

Th e issue . How can the relationship of paraprofessionals and the 
professionals with whom they arc teamed --crux of the entire program--be 
improved and solidified? 

Recom mended st r ategies . First and most crucial is the involvement 
of teachers, individually and through their unions and associations , in 
the planning. Next, it has proved helpful to allow each professional 
to enter the program voluntarily, i.c., to accept an assistant as col- 
league rather than having a paraprofessional thrust upon him. In 
Detroit, the paraprofessionals assigned to each school were delegated 
to a pool to' serve teachers as needed. Alter a few weeks of experimen- 
tation, there were more requests for paraprofessionals than there were 
people available to fill the requests. 

Another highly significant approach is to provide for regular inser- 
vicc meetings of small groups of teachers and paraprofessionals in an 
atmosphere of free and open communication so that they may work out dif- 
ferences and develop some mutuality of goals and perceptions. 

Regularly scheduled planning time for each profess i onal-paraprofcs- 
sional team loads to more- productive collaboration. The professional who 
not only gives but solicits suggestions from the paraprofessionals often 
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p. J cans now i n s i ; ■ i i i s from flic expor i once . This docs not minimise the 
diagnostic role of the professional , who draws from liis theoretical know- 
led;..', e and adapts his responses to individual students. It is he who plans 
d i iYerent i nted s i ;.iu 1 i for the extension of learning based on his growing 
awareness of each child's possible needs and by helping to implement the 
strategies agreed upon in the joint planning sessions. The professional 
makes the final decision, but those decisions are more firmly based when 
persons with different work experiences and life experiences have an 
opportunity to contribute to the strategy formation. 

final])', the teach t orchestrates all the resources, human and mate- 
rial, pavaprof ess ior.al and ancillary, other professionals such as guidance 
counselors, librarians, social workers, and curriculum special ists--using 
a differentiated staff to move toward the ultimate goal of differentiated 
education in terms of staff perceptions of each student's learning and 
developmental needs . 

Issue of Expansion 

The issue of expansion undergirds all of the other issues. 

Th e issue . How can the career ladder approach be extended to para- 
professionals in counseling, social work, and home-school liaison work-- 
i.e., extended from a career ladder to a career lattic.e--and to profes- 
sionals in school systems where upward mobility for teachers requires 
moving from instruction into supervision and/or administration? The 
problem of expansion for other paraprofcssionals is compounded at the 
present time by a desperate lack of educational funds and the consequent 
unemployment among professional personnel in the schools. "Why," many 
are asking, "should we train paraprofcssionals to become professionals 
at a time when the supply of trained professionals exceeds the demand 
for their services?" 

Recomm ended strate gy . Since this issue is one which requires in- 
formed and convincing interpretation of the values of the program to all 
segments of the .school , the college, and the community , it cannot be 
dealt with after the fact. Only through early involvement in the plan- 
ning of all elements in the situation can there be generated the depth 
of understanding and commitment which provide both moral and financial 
support for expansion. 

The problem of professional unemployment is very real and must be 
faced squarely. The immediate reaction is to cut back on all expendi- 
tures. However, long range planning requires that people be trained 
now to meet future needs, not merely to adjust to the current stringen- 
cies. As the Vietnam war moves slowly toward closure, the prognosis 
is that more funds will be available for educacion and the other human 
services. Continued federal funding for career development, even in 
those difficult times, gives evidence to a beginning of the needed re- 
ordering of priorities at the national level which augurs well for the 
future. Moreover, there appears to lie increasing awareness that in- 
volving neighborhood people in the schools as functioning members of 
the educational team (not merely visitors), means not merely the 
training of more professionals but of more effective professionals. 
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The work-study approach to certification presents a model, which has 
a L ready had a constructive Impact upon teacher education programs-- 
another glimpse of the future. 

These blocks to expansion and the strategies for solution undergird 
all the other issues and strategies referred to above, since a can or 
ladder approach will be of most value to individualized, equalized, and 
humanized education when it serves as a dynamic force for change and 
growth within the system. 

Before the program begins, it is presumed that commitment has been 
made in fiscal and policy decisions to the establishment of a sequence 
of jobs with increasing responsibilities and compensation and to training 
on a work-study basis, at least in the field of instruction. To extend 
these fiscal and policy decisions to other paraprofessionals and to pro- 
fessionals as well requires not only early and broad involvement in the 
planning but also continuing analysis, feed-back, experimentation, inter- 
pretation, and reinforcement of those aspects of the program which 
contribute to staff productivity and ultimately to the learning and 
development of students, lienee, this paper concludes with a synthesis 
of the possible benefits to be derived from the career ladder approach. 

CAREER LADDER BENEFITS 

The issues described above and the pervading issue of effecting in- 
stitutional change instead of merely providing "more of the same" give 
vivid testimony to the fact that establishing, maintaining , and extending 
a career ladder for paraprofessionals is neither simple nor easy. The 
question which naturally arises is: "Is it worth the effort?" This 

author replies: "Decidedly, yes!" The answer is based upon the dialogue 

as consultant and trainer with all concerned in career opportunity pro- 
grams throughout the country and upon analysis in some depth of 15 
selected programs in a nation-wide study. The benefits are multiple and 
have a circular relationship. The principal benefits perceived thus far 
by this observer are discussed below. 

Benefits for Students 



One of the prime values of the training and utilization of parapro- 
fcssionals from the students' own neighborhood is that they present a 
realizable model for the children and youth who arc now facing some of 
the problems which the paraprofessionals have faced and overcome. This 
value is enhanced when advancement on the basis of training, experience, 
and increased competence is available. This recognition of effort and 
growth for the paraprofessionals says to the students: "It can be done." 

Other prime values of the utilization of paraprofessionals --such 
as the increased possibility of individualized education and the all- 
important link between home and school --will not bo discussed hero, since 
they exist to an almost equal extent when aides arc employed in dead-end 
jobs as when highly motivated trainees are utilized. The training of 
the new careerists and supportive services such as counseling that are 
available to them do render their services to children and youth in- 
creasingly productive. Moreover, a member of a teaching team (whether 
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profess i on a] or pa raprol* cssj.onal ) performs v it a 1 o due at i on a 1 funct i ons 
more effoet ively uluai lie or shu is given due recognition for past: accom- 
plishment and the opportunity for personal and professional growth based 
on training, experience, and demonstrated competence . The entire struc- 
ture of modern personnel practice is founded upon this premise. It has 
proved to be not only fair and humane but also productive. In this case 
the "product" is children’s learning. 

Moreover, the students from low income areas will eventually have 
teachers whose empathy is based not upon an understanding attitude but 
upon shared life experiences. In school systems where a career ladder 
has been in operation for several years, some of the paraprof ess Iona Is 
have become certified teachers and bring to the faculty a fresh point of 
view and to the children a special closeness. 

Finally, for the high school student who participates in a youth- 
tutoring-youth program, there is an uninterrupted path from high school 
all the way to certification. 



Benefits for the Parunvofessionals 

Jl 

New careerists can set. achievable goals, both short and long range. 

The road to a required degree is no longer a matter of decades of work. 

It is no longer a tortuous ordeal . 

While working and studying, the paraprofcssional lias a sense of status, 
of belonging to the school system. The aide who has started upon a career 
ladder is more likely to he treated as a partner and colleague by the co- 
operating teacher than one who has a dead-end job. It has been noted 
above that this sense of security and hope pays off in performance. It 
pays off as much or more in personality development. 

There is also a wide area of choice for the paraprofcssional in the 
career ladder approach. lie or she can progress at his or her own speed 
and decide to remain at a particular level which is appropriate to talent, 
academic ability, or time availability, or he or she can set the goal at 
a professional level. There is an added sense of security in the fact 
that a career ladder spells out fringe benefits, transfer possibilities, 
and promotion criteria. 

Benefits for the Professional 



The professional has a more efficient and effective team member with 
whom to work and has a new and exciting role to perform as trainer, coun- 
selor, and supervisor. This expanding role adds a new dimension to the 
teaching proeess--that of working with adults as well as with children and 
youth. The possibility of staff differentiation and upward mobility for 
teachers is enhanced by the model of a career ladder for paraprofcssionals. 
(See Appendix C.) 
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Benefits for the Institution 



Both schools ;md colleges report new perspectives on their own poli- 
cies and procedures as they meet the challenge of upwardly mobile para- 
professionals. Since a career ladder requires cooperation between these 
institutions and with the community, productive interaction is fostered. 

Benefits for the Co mmunity 

Not only the parents (and most paraprofcssionals are parents) but 
also many community leaders are brought closer to the school through mean- 
ingful involvement in planning and decision making. Moreover, motivation 
and enthusiasm arc contagious. The impact of now careerists upon their 
own neighborhood and the broader community is difficult to measure but 
impossible to Ignore as one of the major benefits of a career ladder 
approach for paraprofcssionals. 

CONCLUSION 

This overview, even though spiced by illustrations, is essentially 
theoretical. It provides the framework within which actual programs 
operate. Without an account of an actual program it is sterile and un- 
convincing . 

The second paper in this monograph describes in more detail one of 
the programs mentioned in this review- -the Career Opportunities Program 
of the U.S. Office of Education. It is a glowing report by an admin- 
istrator who combines "hard-nosed" realism with vision and infects all 
who work with him with his own ebullient enthusiasm. 
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CAR FIR OPPORTU.JJTIES PROGRAM: 



A PRACTICAL APPLICATION 



by IV 11 tun Anderson 



The Career Opportunities Prog vara (C.O.P.) of the U.S. Office of edu- 
cation's Bureau of educational Personnel Development (outlined in Appendix 
D) has been in operation for one year. Over 8,000 low -.in come C.O.P. par- 
ticipants are receiving training. Career lattices tailored to the needs 
of 1/12 projects are now in various stages of progress toward firm estab- 
lishment within the personnel structures of school systems. 

C.O.P. OPERATION 

The Career Opportunities Program is a nation-wide career development 
model based on the premise that the public education offered the children 
of low-income families can be improved in dozens of ways by the entry 
into their schools of talented, dedicated, low-income adults as educa- 
tional auxiliaries. In the classroom, in the school library, as media 
specialists, in home-school counseling relationships --they contribute a 
first-hand understanding of a student's needs. The program attracts 
residents of the school's neighboring community, with a special emphasis 
on males--raany of them Vietnam veterans. 

C.O.P. recruits combine work experience in the schools with academic 
training at colleges and universities cooperating with the local school 
system. This career development process can lead on sequential upward 
levels of n career lattice to a baccalaureate degree and full teacher 
certification. C.O.P. participants may stop at any of these levels and, 
if they wish, resume training toward higher levels at a later date. 

Thus, C.O.P. provides educational career opportunities for people 
whose experiences and life styles add a needed dimension to the schools, 
hut whose backgrounds and economic situations might otherwise contain 
them in the increasing ranks of the unemployed or underpaid. 

S pecial Nee d s --Special Problems 

The key to the Career Opportunities Program is its emphasis on better 
education for low-income children. C.O.P. aides are performing tasks in 
each participating school system calculated to satisfy the specific needs 
of children attending school there. These educational needs may differ 
drastically according to the population density, geography, and cultural 
background of involved people in each locale. C.O.P. projects on Indian 
reservations in South Dakota fill educational gaps which simply do not 
exist in the Philadelphia school system. Lewiston , Maine, and Jackson, 
Mississippi, C.O.P. projects, while sharing the same major objective of 
improving education for low-income children, are reaching that objective 
by different roads. 

It is for this reason that sequential upward levels, as well as train 
ing specialists, are not duplicated in career lattices at C.O.P. projects 
across the nation, liach career lattice is unique to its own project. Thi 
uniqueness reflects the use of a systematized management information and 
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evaluation procedure (C .0 . P . -M . 1 .1: .S . ) hv 'each C.O.P. project director 
(and by the national branch office). This system was used as a management 
tool for i.Jon t i fy i ng educational problems within lite school syr.tei.i and 
devising solutions whic’n have influenced the recruitment, of participants, 
their placement within the schools, the academic training they receive, 
and the career lattice by which they reach eventual teacher certification. 

C . 0. 1’ . -M . i . 1: . S . continues to function as a mechanism for constant ro- 
cvaluation of progress and subsequent redcfin.it Ion of goals. 

C .0 . P . Statistics 

C.O.P. projects ;in every state range in s' sc from 20 lo over 000 
participants. Over half are in early childhood education, kindergarten 
through third grade, and another quarter in grades seven to twelve. 

C.O.P. 's educational auxiliaries work with Indian youngsters in the rural 
South and West; with Chicanos in the Southwest; with other Spanish-speak- 
ing minorities along the Hast Coast; with poor, white youngsters in the 
mountain states and Appalachia; and with black, brown, red, and white 
youngsters in core-city schools throughout the nation. 

About 75 percent of C.O.P. programs are in schools in the nation’s 
major inner cities, half of them designated as Model Cities. The rest are 
in rural America. 

C.O.P. projects link programmatically with a variety of other educa- 
tion and community programs, people, and agencies not only to stretch 
C.O.P. 's training dollar but also to t \ i.iilUill local input in developing 
new models for using and training staff of low- Income area schools. Among 
them are Model Cities; Community Auction Agencies; Headstart; Follow Throuah; 
Upward Bound; VISTA; New Careers and other manpower programs; College Work- 
Study; other Education Professions Development programs; and projected 
funded under Titles I, III, IV, and VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Some provide community liaison and feedback, others staff 
and training know-how. Still others provide the funds to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a low- incomc/middlc -income mix in training educational 
personnel. Under most plans, C.O.P. pays administrative costs and uni- 
versity and inservice training for the auxiliaries, while the cooperating 
school provides salaries or stipends for C.O.P. auxiliaries. 

Career Opportunities Program allocations for fiscal year 1971 are 
$25. S million under provisions of the Education Professions Development 
Act. Grants for fiscal year 19 70. totaled $24.3 million. The average 
C.O.P. cost per auxiliary is $2,688. Through cooperative funding, most 
C.O.P. projects have doubled or tripled the basic C.O.P. grant. 

C.O.P. 'S First Ycar--on Target 



At the end of its first year, the Career Opportunities Program 
knows it is impacting on its intended target. Basic prerequisites for the 
progress of the program arc firmly established. Analysed data from the 
C.O.P. Management Information and Evaluation System reveals that 95 per- 
cent of C.O.P. participants have low-incomes and are residents of the area 
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served by tin: school. Forty-one percent arc cons ill or oil "high risk poten- 
t:.i a l"--t a 1 on toil people v. ho by dint of former academic, employment, or 
personal records would not otherwise 1)0 considered eiiy.ib.le for careers 
.in education. 



One hundred and eighty-six colleges and universities are involved in 
tailor .in;’ courses and credits more to C.O.P's theoretical -cl.i n ie.al 
approach. One hundred percent of the 132 projects have set up community 
councils to advise and participate in project, plans and activities. 

These councils serve as vehicles for community residents and organiza- 
tions to directly Influence the objectives and progress of C.O.P projects. 
At 21 percent, of the C.O.P. sites, community residents arc represented 
on u constant basis by C.O.P. project directors chosen directly from the 
community being served. 

Ex p ort A ssi s t. ; i n c c 

Career Opportunities projects have benefited from the assistance of 
experts in ali fields of education from the moment they first began to 
draft a program proposal following their selection as projected C.O.P. 
sites. Specialists in educational change efforts were appointed to serve 
on the C.O.P. Leadership Training Institute/National Talent Pool. 

The aid these resource people have given to projects at every stage 
of development has played an important role in establishing the changes 
envisioned by C.O.P. Their assistance has been especially valuable as the 
project directors and community councils have worked together to create a 
career lattice geared to the problems of their own school systems. 

PROGNOSIS POR CAREER LATTICE STABILITY 

Certain trends toward change in education are becoming evident in 
school systems participating in the Career Opportunities Program --re suit- 
ing at least in part from C.O.P. 's influence. Viewed together, these 
changes indicate that career lattices should remain at a C.O.P project 
site long after federal government funding for training has been phased 
out, because the lattices will be necessary to the system's functioning. 

The following are among these encouraging trends. 

Use of Differentiated Staffing in Team Teaching and Informal Classrooms 

Teachers working in teams or alone in classrooms soon discover how 
helpful an aide would he in assisting children who have been freed to let 
their curiosity guide them in independent study in an information setting. 

Informal methods demand individualized, specialized approaches. Para- 
professionals who perform certain educational tasks provide time to the 
teacher for continuing diagnosis of each child's needs and progress. 

In Miami., C.O.P. trainees are involved in the team teaching approach, 
assuming increasingly specialized roles to equip them to be contributing 
team members. A summer institute this year will plan specific curriculum 
and responsibilities for team professionals and paraprofessionals , 
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Pontiac, Michigan, is planning an exciting now Human Resource; Center 
--an elementary education park with facilities for nearly every concei.y- 
able community not'd. School officials are depend! n g on par t i o i pat: i on of 
C.O.P. aides in establishing a projected team teaching process at the 
Center . 



State liduca t i on Agone i.es and jC.O . P . 

State C.O.P. coordinators, named by the states as C.O.P. was initiated, 
have contributed to a tremendous st reugt iion i ng of the states' cooperative 
role in the Career Opportunities Program. With $20,000 g rants at the dis- 
posal of each state, coordinators have provided technical assistance to 
the projects; maintained active liaison between federal, state, and local 
agencies, as well as colleges and universities; monitored projects; and 
participated in policy decisions on the national level. 

The role taken by the state coordinators has avoided the possibility 
that local Career Opportunities projects would be isolated programs, un- 
able to influence changes needed in state education policy if the career 
development concept is to be established nationally. 

Planned Revisions :in Teacher Certifica t.ion 

Washington, Florida, and Texas are among those states in the fore- 
front in revising state wide teacher certification requirements. 

Career .lattices established within Career Opportunities projects arc 
serving as models for more flexible certification. Most of the states 
deliberating on such changes are leaning toward giving weight to compe- 
tency in the classroom as well as mastery of academic subject matter in 
establishing certification requirements at various Levels. 



Increased Use of Local Funds 



The Career Opportunities Program plays the role of a catalyst; it is 
not a base of permanent support for its projects. C.O.P. 's philosophy is 
the gradual phasing out of federal dollars and phasing in of state and 
local dollars. 



In negotiating grants for second year funding for all 102 C.O.P. pro- 
jects, the national office either guaranteed the provision of local tax 
money for support of C.O.P. training or aided the school super j.ntciulon l 
and C.O.P. project director in devising strategies to affect subsequent 
budget deliberations to produce such a commitment. 

Career Lattices in School Salary Structure 

. .-i 



In C.O.P's more sophisticated 



sites, where 



lattices predates C.O.P's Inception, the aim of 
lattices into school salary structures has been 
as New York City and Minneapolis have guaranteed 
development approach in this manner. 



experience with career 
integrating C.O.P. career 
re a 1 i z c d . Sue h p r o j e ct s 
the retention of a career 
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Definite progress .in V.h i s direction is also evident in many other 
C.O.P. project:,. Fresno, (‘a i i Torn i a , .is an excel lent* example. The pro- 
ject direcloj reports that the lo'osno City Unified Seiiool District adopted 
tin; concept ol : con l i nnoos progress and also adopted some d j ffc renti at cd 
stari'iny, patte ms in Title ] schools. The genuine estai) 1 i shmen t of the 
career lattice within the personnel system of each school district wiJl 
receive great concentration during C.O.P's second year. 

Te^cliC’r^J'ra i n i ng Mod. i f j cat j on 

Many institutions of higher education, after initial experimental 
programs of special courses which combine with the clinical experience 
o.f C.O.P. aides, are assimilating these courses into the regular cur- 
riculum. These colleges and universities; are becoming advocates of the 
theory-wort experience* combination. Such a shift not only legitimizes 
the career lattice for special programs but also points to a time when 
it would l^e applicable for all teacher training. 

Vice President: John Y! . Baker at Francis Marion College in Florence, 
South Carolina, describes a conversion that many college administrators 
have undergone in working with the Career Opportunities Program. "It. 
remained for me to be convinced, 11 he says, ’’that the right people could 
be identified and recruited into the program to make it visible. How- 
ever, our faculty has found the students to be not. only well motivated 
but lively, resourceful, and cooperative. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the students who complete this program will be unusually well pre- 
pared as teachers. Indeed, I suspect that the results of this program 
will have much to suggest concerning innovations i.n teacher training 
programs in the future. M 

For these reasons, everyone involved with the Career Opportunities 
Program believes the ciiauc.es for the adoption and expansion of the career 
lattice concept arc very bright, education j o in s many other professions 
in tliis trend --modi cine , law, social work, ct cetera. This is, in other 
words, an auspicious time to be revealing the benefits of structured 
career development both to the trainees and to the public they serve. 

Perhaps the eventual culmination of C.O.P’s impact on career devel- 
opment will lead to "interim" certification as the order of the day in 
education-saving permanent certification for an honorary "professor 
emeritus" purpose upon retirement. Certification to be renewed at .inter- 
vals would concentrate on giving either the educational paraprof essional 
or professional a chance to look at his career and re-establish his goals 
for serving children. 
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Appendix 15 



NEK YORK CITY 

Till: AUXILIARY EDUCATIONAL CAREER UNIT 



The Auxiliary Educational Career Unit provides various services to 
districts and to programs utilizing paraprofess ionnl s ; programs having 
career training, and programs having j risen* ieo training. In conjunction 
with these operations, the Auxiliary lidueat ional Career Unit is respon- 
sible for designing inservi.ee training, training the trainers oi parapro- 
fessionals, providing guidelines on the utilisation of paroprofessionals , 
acting as a consultative agent for district training, teams and other pro- 
grams utilising paraprofess ional s ; disseminating information concerning 
parapro fcssionals , such as the newsletter; administering and coordinating 
career training programs for parapro fcssionals , and being the administrative 
arm of programs listed in the chart , unless otherwise indicated. 

CAREER LAUDER PROGRAM. Parapro fcssionals employed in the kinder- 
garten are provided with college training in a program jointly sponsored 
by the Board of Education, Human Resources Administration, and the City 
University, The Board of Education provides salaries and inservicc train- 
ing. The City University provides the college courses from funds supplied 
by the Human Resources Administration. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE NYC BOARD OP EDUCATION'S MANUAL FOR UTILIZATION OF 
AUXILIARY PERSONNEL. 

JOB DESCRIPTION FOR EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 
IN ELEMENTARY jCHOOLS 

This description has been developed as a result of joint consultation with 
representatives of teachers, auxiliary personnel, and the community. It 
should serve as a guide to the training and utilization of educational 
assistants in kindergarten through third grade classes. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS ARE TO BE ASSIGNED TO ONE TEACHER AND CLASS AND WILL 
FUNCTION AT THE DIRECTION OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 

Dut ics : 

to participate in daily and long-range class planning; 
to assist the teacher with large group activities; 
to work with small groups or individual children; 
to road stories to small groups or individual children; 
to contribute to enrichment activities by utilizing special talents 
and abilities (art, music, interpreting foreign languages, etc.); 
to assist the teacher in guiding children to work and play harmoniously; 
to alert the teacher to the special needs of individual children; 
to give special encouragement to the non-English speaking child; 
to bo a source of affection and comfort to all children; 
to assist the teacher in necessary clerical work and to perform related 
du t i c s , as r equ i red. 
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Sonic Examples of Monitorial a ml Clerical Unties niul Responsibilities: 

keeping attendance and health records; 
preparin'’, inscnict. j.onal materials; 
arranging displays and bulletin hoards; 

col 1 ec l in;..’, monies and assist inti with housekeeping chores; 
checkin;;, .stor.in;’,, and taking inventory of supplies and materials; 
assistin'; children upon arrival and in preparation for dismissal; 
escorting children (bus, office, toilet, playground) ; 
arranging for field trips; 

translating and interpreting foreign language. 



JOB DESCRIPTION POR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATES 

Principals arc to utilize effectively educational associates, as described 
below. It should be realized that the educational associate, with the qual- 
ification of two years of college and a miiiumum of one year experience 
should have more responsibilities in reference to the instructional program 
and community liaison. 

Duties : 

to assist classroom teacher in ail instructional activities; 
to suggest and prepare instructional materials; 
to review and reinforce lessons initiated by classroom teacher; 
to aid the classroom teacher by working with small groups or indi- 
vidual children in some activity (blocks, paints, toys) so the 
teacher can work with a large group; 
to work with large groups of children so time is available for the 

classroom teacher to work with small groups or individual children; 
to participate in daily and long-range planning with colleagues; 
to contribute to enrichment activities by utilizing her social 
talents and abilities (art, singing, music); 
to guide children in attempts to work and play harmoniously with 
other children in the class; 

to alert the teacher to the special needs of individual children 
as requested; 

to assist colleagues in developing and implementing routines in 

class, such as the storing of play materials, the preparation of 
paints, class bulletin boards, the cleaning up of work areas; 
to assist the teacher and other colleagues in promoting a safe 
environment for play and work activities at all times and to 
anticipate possible hazardous conditions and/or activities 
(broken glass, pointed objects, aimless running); 
to assist the teacher by: 

(a) reading to a child or a group of children; 

(b) listening to a child or a group of children; 

(c) talking to a child or a group of children; 

(d) assisting with audio-visual aids; 

to accompany individual children or groups to the toilet; 
to develop in children an awareness of good health practices; 
to encourage a wholesome climate during mealtime by assisting in 
setting an attractive table; 
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to encourage desirable table manners and quiet conversation among 
the children; 

to Jester good eating habits by having children try new foods and by 
discouraging waste (serving smaller amounts to those children with 
tiny appetites for those who desire it); 
to aid the classroom teacher in providing experiences for children 
which will stimulate their curiosity; 
to give special encouragement and aid to the non-English speaking 
child (adjustment to school, development, ol' communication skills); 
to be a source of affection and security to the children; 
to assist the teacher in necessary clerical work (daily list of 
absentee , completion of required forms); 
to assist the teacher in .initiating and maintaining open lines of 
cemmuni .ntion with school community; 
to act as a resource in the supervision and training of educational 
assistants ; 

to perform related duties as required. 

JOB DESCRIPTION FOR AUXILIARY TRAINERS 

Auxiliary trainers shall serve as members of the District Training Teams 
or area supervisory teams. Under the direction of the trainer coordinator 
and/or the area supervisors, auxiliary trainers shall: 

1. Assist in the inservice training of auxiliary personnel; 

2. Assist in the preparation of training materials and training 
sessions ; 

3. Assist in maintaining the field training office, i.e., corre- 
spondence, telephoning, etc.; 

4. Serve as liaison personnel between the auxiliaries, the Central 
Unit, and the community; and 

5. Serve as role models for educational assistants and associates. 
Qualifications 

High School Graduation or equivalency diploma and one of the following: 

1. Experience in one of the auxiliary titles; 

2. College training, 

3. Advance Job Corps training. 

P ARAPROFE S S I ON AL PERSONNEL 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

The following information excerpted from the Office of Business Affairs 
release applies to all paraprofess i.onals titles: 
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Vacation Pay- -pay;:!)] e at the rate of 1 hour for every 20 hour:? of service 
payable in June 1 for service from April ), I960, to March 51 , 1969. 
Service a, iter March el, 1969, will he credited towards vacation pay payable 
.in June 1970. A minimum ol : 60 sessions must lie worked each year hel’orc 
vacation pay .is allowed. The vacation pay payroll will be prepared centrally 
by the payroll section. 

Holiday Pay- -payable at the rate of 8 hours for every 160 hours of service 
payable .in June 1969 for service rendered from April 1, 1968, to March 51, 
1969. Service after March 5] will be credited towards holiday pay payable 
in June 1970. To be eligible, an employee must have worked a minimum of 
161 hours of service each year. The holiday payroll must be prepared 
centrally by the payroll section. 

Sick Lcave--earned at the rate of 1 hour for every 20 hours of service 
and records are maintained centrally. Make no entry on form A.S. 58 to 
grant sick leave pay to an employee. Upon receipt of an "Application for 
Sick Leave Pay" properly completed, the Payroll Section will make the 
necessary payroll entries on l-’orm A.S. 5S after first checking the em- 
ployee's earned sick leave balance. Sick leave forms may be obtained from 
the Office of Administrative Personnel, 65 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

11201. 

Medical Plan--employeos who arc scheduled to work at least. 20 hours per 
week are eligible to he enrolled in a medical insurance plan. For more 
detailed information call the Office of Administrative Personnel. 

Union Welfare--in accordance with collective bargaining agreement, the 
Board of Education pays on behalf of School Aides only 5 cents for each 
hour of service rendered by them into a union welfare fund. 

NOTH: Student Aides (Homework Helpers) are not eligible for the above 

benefits . 



Social Security- -wages paid to paraprofessionais are subject to Social 
Security taxes. 
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NOW YORK CITY CAREER LATTICE 
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NORWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TENTATIVE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Dade County, Florida 
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Appoint ix 1) 

i-xci-rpts prom PRO.jHfrr diki-ctors handbook- -garp.i.r opportunitm-s 

PROCRAM, A NATIONAL, PRIORITY ACTIVITY UNMIK l-.P.D.A. 0! ; 1967 



PROGRAM Rl-QUIRl-MliNTS 



The following elemenls should bo included in each project: 

(1) A career lattice plan which includes both the experience and 

academic training necessary to qualify .for each pos It ion--entry 
level through A.B. and certification status. Differentiated 
staff assignments below the professional level must be clearly 
delineated, and there must bo school bear'd approval for the 
differentiated salary schedule based on annual salaries and full 
fringe benefits. Cooperating institutions of higher education 
must admit C.O.P. trainees across the board and must grant 
credit for courses which will count toward a degree. Credit 
from community colleges must be transferable to four-year insti- 
tutions. Qualifications in terms of work experience and educa- 
tion are to be approved by the appropriate state and local 
agencies. The approval may, however, be provisional, experi- 
mental, or pilot in nature. 

A typical plan might include positions, requirements, and pay 
for aides, assistants, associates, interns, and so on. In any 
case, there must be at least three steps from entry level to 
professional status. The intention is not to set one set pat- 
tern, but to encourage development of plans that respond to 
the needs of each individual district. Teacher aides must be 
used as direct partiepants in the learning-teaching process. 

They cannot be used as clerks, custodians, food handlers, mon- 
itor's, or in any other job not directly related to the learning- 
teaching process. 

Intensive training is to be provided for program participants 
during the summer preceding the first school term during which 
the recruits will be working. The local district is responsible 
for the training. It may involve collcges--including junior 
collcgcs--and universities, or other private or public training 
resources, as the needs indicate. The teacher's and administrators 
with whom the C.O.P. program members will work are to be Involved 
in this training. 

It .is recommended that the summer training be divided in two 
parts: an orientation to the schools, the teaching team, etc.; 

and intensive academic preparation of C.O.P. participants in- 
volving college credit for interdisciplinary course work. Con- 
centration should be provided on both substantive skills and 
personal skills in the affective domain necessary to be effec- 
tive in the school. Prime attention in the or ion tat ' -u period 
should be given to the way the ad .linstratoi /teacher/,.. ; icipunt 
team will function. Thus, co-t r..j.n.i.ng of all participants as 
a team should be a part of the design. Microteaching techniques, 
or adaptations of then, may he useful. 
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(3) l : o.1 i o w-up team trainin g f ind evaluat ion ses sio ns for the entire 
group involved in the suiicnor session are to he scheduled regu- 
larly--at least once a Month --during the entire school year. 
Provision should be made for some of the participants in the 
first summer training session to take part in the following 
summer sessions that bring new members into t.he system. 

(4) Colle g e level co u rses for credit, arc to be provided for the pei - 
tieipants to qualify them, if they arc successful, to advance 

to the next positions on the career lattices. During the school 
year, participants will be expected to carry at least one-half of 
a normal, course load, the content of which should be enriched in 
line wiJi the needs of the C.O.P. In general, a pattern of 9 
credits each for the fall and spring semesters, and 12 credits 
in the summer is considered desirable. At least one core course 
with the college credit should be designed for all participants. 
Both higher education institutions and the local school district 
are to be involved in the academic course work for the partici- 
pants. The core course is to include representatives from 
related agencies and institutions as instructors. Also, appro- 
priate college credit should be given for work experience and 
practicum. Additional courses that fit the needs of each indi- 
vidual in preparing for the next higher position should be 
offered . 

In determining the location of these courses, the convenience of 
the recruits should be a prime factor. Most course work can take 
place on-site in schools where participants are employed. Partici- 
pants must be allotted sufficient release time to carry the 
required ccairse workload. 

(5) The local school district should arrange with accredited colleges 
or universities to accept the parti c ipants into the courses de - 
scribed above for academic credit toward a regular degree program . 

(6) The family income criterion must be r. t bv the district or 
s chop 1 . 

(7) Each school distr i ct project should Include not less than twenty 
participants . Twenty is also the minimum initial enrollment for 
the core course. Six participants should constitute the minimum 
number of placements in any one school. 

(8) T he nixing of veterans and non -veterans in each school is 
encouraged. 



(9) The inc lusion o f presen t scho o l student s as part of the program, 
as in the Youth Tutoring Youth program, is encouraged. 

(10) Each p roject is to d esi gnate a proj ect direct o r, sel ected through 
jo int agr eement, of If c al ed uca tion agen cy, .insti. t ution~ol : ' higher 
e ducat ion, a nd c ommi m ty representation, who wi 11 be responsible 
for overseeing the activities, including the training, of all 
participants. In addition, one faculty member from each school 
is t.o be designated as responsible for the team of participants 
in that school. , c 



INFORMATION RHGARP I \'G PROPOSAL COMPONl-NTS 



The concept of a partnership between school (Ll:A) , college, and community 
is to characterize the entire dove l opmenr a l process. In addition, the 
state department of education will play a continuing role in project de- 
velopment. While the period ! : or the development of the prospectus was 
short and, therefore, may have made such collaborations difficult, the 
time available for the proposal development process offers ample opportu- 
nity for the required cooperative effort. This process must begin promptly 
and continue throughout the entire developmental process and the imple- 
mentation stage of the program. 

While one or another member of the partnership may have a more central 
role in one or another of the program's components, each has something to 
contribute to e' ery stage of the program. Thus, each is to be involved 
in the entire planning and development process. 

Career Opportunities should be viewed as a program encompassing the concept 
of planned social and institutional change. A possible scheme is to bring 
together participants from each of the groups as a local Career Opportu- 
nities Program council. It is important that the participation on the 
council from any of the three groups not be too limited. For example, 
participants from the school should include not only staff from the 
superintendent's office but also teachers, administrators, and pi'esent 
paraprof cssionals , who will be involved in the program's implementation. 
Representatives from teacher and other staff organizations, as appro- 
priate to the local situation, should be involved. Similarly, those in- 
volved from the training institutions should include the faculty members 
who will teach the paraprofessionals as well as the appropriate admin- 
istrative officials. Among the sources of community participation might 
be an already existing community advisory board, a Model Cities Board, 
as well as representatives of private groups or non-profit citizen groups. 
The community representation should particularly take into account roles 
for parents and for students, as well as for community members who are 
key residents of the neighborhoods of the schools served by the Career 
Opportunities Program. Such a C.O.P. Council would continue through the 
life of the program as an on-going mechanism for cooperation and involve- 
ment, In every site with a Model Cities program, the Model Cities Board 
should be the vehicle for this partnership, or be a part of the C.O.P. 
counci 1 . 

Where a C.O.P. applicant elects to achieve this participation other than 
through such a program council or local board, the proposal should indi- 
cate the basis for choosing an alternative and the advantages of doing so. 

Statement of Need 



The statement of need should be specific and concise as to the issues to 
be addressed by the program and from it program objectives are to bo 
derived . 

This section of the proposal should note the specific school (s) in which 
the C.O.P, trainees will participate and give the basis for this selec- 
tion, especially in relation to the concentration of low-income families 
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in flic school district. C.O.P. participants should be assigned in groups 
no smaller than six trainees pci' school. 

Statement oF Objective s 

P.ach project is to develop specifi c and concise object i ves for its pro - 
posecl pro^I^^nr^ h long range and immediate goals. These 

objectives should reflect the broad aims of the Career Opportunities Pro - 
gram--its anticipated impuc'- upon children's learning, upon school staffing 
and organization , upon school -community and school-training institution 
relationships, and improvement in ways of training persons for school 
careers, and should form the framework for the development of the program, 
including its evaluation. The objectives should be attainable and mca- 
surcablc, and should be clearly and coherently stated. 

Institutional Changes Anticipated 



The Career Opportun ities Program a nticipates results that go beyond at feet - 

ing a particular group of children. Th ey extend to the s tructure and orga- 

nizatio iTof the' ~sc~rioc^l~ and Tt s' relationship s t o other institutions . Thus, 
it is to be expected that as a result of the Career Opportunities Program, 
schools may be improved in a number of ways. For example, changes such as 
the following may be anticipated: 

--New staffing patterns including both differentiated staff roles as 
well as career advancement programs. 

--New opportunities for the entire staff to engage in planning, train- 
ing, and participation in the life of the school . 

--New forms of evaluation of performance in the classroom, as well as 
new ways of preparation and credential 1 ing . 

--New and wholesome interaction between school and training institu- 
tions with much more of the work of the latter taking place in the 
former . 

--Participation of youngsters in the teaching process , as in Youth 
Tutoring Youth programs . 

--New patterns ol teamwork within the school. 

These and other improvements are possible outcomes of a Career Opportunities 
Program. Their achievement will be a result of a premeditated and carefully 
delineated plan toward the end. Thus statements uf changes sought, the 
reasons for designing them, and the strategies to be followed in achieving 
them, should be part of the proposal. 

Positive commitment of all a e levant agencies based upon cooperative par- 
ticipation of the entire school leadership-school board, superintendent, 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and other staff--is an indispensable 
prerequisite to the success of the Career Opportunities Program. 
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ERIC DESCRIPTORS 



To expand a bibliography using ERIC, descriptors or search terms 
are used. To use a descriptor: (1) Look up the descriptor in the* 

SUBJLCT INDEX of monthly, semi -annua L , or annual issue of Research in 
1-d uca t, i on (Rib). (2) Beneath the descriptors you will find titTe - (s~) 
ot documents. Decide which titles(s) you wish to pursue. (5) Note the 
”L'D" number beside the title. (4) Look up the "HI)" ir mber in the 
"DOQJMLNT RESUME SUCTION" of the appropriate issue of Rib. With the 
number you will find a summary of the document and often the document's 
cost in micioiichc and/or hardcopy. (5) Repo Jit the above procedure, 
if desired, for other issue of RIP. and for other descriptors. (6) Tor 
information about how to order HRIC documents, turn to til c back pages 
of Rib. (7) indexes and annotations of journal articles can be found 
-i-U Cut re n t Index t o .Jou r nal s in h due a t ion by following the same proce- 

dure. Periodical articles camiot~be~ Secured through HRIC. 

TOPIC: "Structured Career Development: An Overview." 

DESCRIPTORS TO USE IN CONTINUING SEARCH OF R1E AND CIJE: 

*C-.reer Ladders 
*Career Opportunities 
Nonprofcssional Personnel 
*Paraprofcssional School Personnel 
* Pr o g r am Dev c 1 opment 
’-•Teacher Education 



*Astcricks indicate major descriptors. 
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ORDERING INFORMATION 



Documents cannot be ordered without an "111")" or order number. The "ED" 
number is listed with each citation. Once the reader has the "LID" number, 
he must order the document directly from the URIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) , R.O. Drawer 0, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

To determine the cost of a document, the reader should look at "1:L)RS Price" 
or "Publisher's Price" in the citation. Information such as "EDRS Price: 
Ml ? -$0.65; llt’.-$3.29" means that the document may be obtained from hl)RS in 
microfiche (MF) for 65 cents or in "hard copy" for .$3.29. A microfiche is 
u 4 by 6-inch form containing images of the pages of the documents, as many 
as 60 pages per fiche, each image representing a standard -sized sheet of 
paper. Microfiche readers, available from many manufacturers, are required 
to enlarge the images for reading purposes. Hardcopy prints are black and 
white 6 by 9-inch pages. 

Payment to EDRS must accompany orders totaling less than $10. A special 
handling charge of 50 cents must be added to all orders. Applicable local 
state sales tax should be added to orders or a tax exemption certificate 
should be submitted. 

If an individual or institution would like to subscribe to R.IE, a check or 
money order should be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The domestic rate is $21 per year; 
foreign, $26.25. Single issues sell for $1.75. 



ORDER BLANK 

(Detailed information on how to order ERIC documents appears above.) 



Send to : 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

P.0. Drawer 0 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

NAME 



Cut this out and send with your order. 



ADDRESS 



ZIP 



Qu an tity ED number Tit le MF Price HC Price 

















Total $ 
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ABOUT ERIC 



The educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nation- 
wide information system established by the U.S. Office of education, 
designed to serve and advance American education. Its basic objective is 
to provide ideas and information on significant current documents (e.g., 
research reports, articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions, 
published and unpublished conference papers, newsletters, and curriculum 
guides or studies) and to publicize the availability of such documents. 
Central ERIC is the term given to the function of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, which provides policy, coordination, training, funds, and general 
services to the 19 clearinghouses in the information system. Each clear- 
inghouse focuses its activities on a separate subject-matter area; acquires, 
evaluates, abstracts, and indexes documents; processes many significant 
documents into the ERIC system; and publicizes available ideas and infor- 
mation to the education community through its own publications, those of 
Central ERIC, and other educational media. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND ERIC 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 

1968, is sponsored by three professional groups --the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (fiscal agent) ; the Association of 
Teacher Educators, a national affiliate of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of NBA. It is located at One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

SCOPE OF CLEARINGHOUSE ACTIVITIES 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Teacher Education documents related to its scope, a statement of which 
fol lows : 

The clearinghouse is responsible for research reports , curricu- 
lum descriptions , theoretical papers , addresses , and other mate- 
rials relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery , 
elementary, secondary , and supporting school personnel) ; the 
preparation and development of teacher educators ; and the pro- 
fession of teaching . The scope includes the preparation and 
continuing development of all instructional personnel , their 
functions and roles. While the major interest of the Clear- 
inghouse is professional preparation and practice in America, 
it also is interested in international aspects of the field. 

The scope also guides the Clearinghouse's Advisory and Policy Council 
and staff in decision-making relative to the commissioning of monographs, 
bibliographies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the 
idea and information needs of those concerned with pro- and inservice pre- 
paration of school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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This publication was prepared pursuant to a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Health , Education , and Welfare, Office of Education j Contract 
number OEC-0-8-080490-S706-(010) . Contractors undertaking such projects 
under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express their judgment in 
professional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official Office of Education position or 
policy. 
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